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Sleigh riding - one of the joys of childhood long ago. The 
road surveyor had to keep the roads packed with snow 
so the sleighs would glide along. The runners could be 
heard as they crunched the snow while the chill wind 
whistled by the ears. 


Children in this sleigh - Left to Right Howard Thayer, 
Lorraine Thayer, Fred Hunter, Donald Thayer, Alberta 
Wilcox, Jeanne Thayer, Lester Wilcox 
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MEMORIES 
By Carlton Patrick 


Growing up in the 1930’s and 1940’s was a little 
different back then as of now. Compared to 
now, folks who have so many new 
conveniences than we had, but we knew how to 
get along pretty nicely. 


My father finally got a job at Drapers in 
Hopedale where his hours were from 7:00 am 
until 5:00 pm, five days a week. He was paid 
between $10.00 and $12.50 a week to feed 
eight children and a grandmother and 
grandfather. 


In town at that time there was a Mill in Caryville 
and one in North Bellingham where a lot of 
town folks worked. There were lots of dairy 
farms and chicken farms then. 


At a young age we all got jobs at our neighbors. 
Two of my sisters would do housework at 
Cook’s and Gaskill’s and two of my brothers 
would work on farms, one at Cook’s and Bates 
and one in Franklin. 


| worked in the Center Cemetery, where | will 
be buried. | did mowing and trimming the grass 
and also helped to dig the graves. This was all 
done by hand labor as there was nothing 
motorized in those days. | was only 10 or 12 
years old—no regrets. 


Plus we all worked at home. We had 3 or 4 
cows to feed and water. My father would do 
milking before he went to work in the morning 
and when he came home at night. We never 
went hungry as we had milk and cream, eggs 
from the chickens, and lots of produce from our 
three gardens. Never lacked for work but we 
still found time for play. 


Then along came the hurricane of 1938. We 
were just coming home from school. My 
mother had done a big wash that was hung out 
on the lines. She told us to hurry up to help her 
get the clothes in as it was going to rain. We 
had no idea a hurricane was coming. Back then, 
without the conveniences we have today, there 
was no way to let us know. 


My father was at work at Drapers and finally, 
we saw him with four others, walking home. In 
the meantime, trees were falling in all 
directions. One of them came through the roof 
of our house. So now we had rain coming in 
also! 


In the meantime the barn had collapsed and the 
horse was pinned under it. My father got help 
from the four men walking with him. They 
decided if they could lift part of the barn off the 
horse, he could get out. Well, the five men 
lifted part of it and along came another gust of 
wind and blew the barn back down, pinning 
George Phillips under it. They were able to get 
him out without any injuries. 


The horse was still under though so my father 
decided to get an axe and chop away until he 
cleared enough so the horse could get out 
unharmed. Amazing! 


My father thought he should check on George 
that night to see if he was alright. He took a 
lantern and went to his house about a % mile 
away. On the way down he heard footsteps 
behind him. Lo and behold, it was his horse! 
The horse followed him both down and back. 


THE MILLS OF BELLINGHAM 


From the time the town of Bellingham was es- 
tablished and for about the next one hundred 
years, most of the inhabitants were farmers. In 
later years,, after companies set up mills in 
town, more was produced by manufacturing 
than by farming. At various times there were 
over 40 farms in town. These were farms that 
sold a product. Poultry farms, dairy farms, and 
or market garden farms. 

Of course in the early days, most families had a 
garden to meet the family needs. And they 
also had a cow or two for milk and a few 
chickens for eggs and meat. 


They, also, may have had a pig that was 
“dressed off” for meat. It was said that they 
ate everything but the squeal. The majority of 
the families were self-sufficient. 


in 1784, industry was limited to two sawmills — 
one owned by John Metcalf and one by John 
Corbet. In 1800, a sawmill and a grist mill 
owned by Joseph Fairbanks was located on the 
Charles River. In 1810, the first mill to manu- 
facture fabrics was located in the north end of 
town. 


THE NORTH MILL 


In 1787, Beverly, Massachusetts became the 
home of the first cotton mill in the U.S. Twen- 
ty-three years later in 1810, Joseph Ray built 
the first building of the North Bellingham Mill. 
Ray was a stone mason from Blackstone 


Over the years, it grew in size and changed 
ownership several times. In 1864, Joseph Ray’s 
three sons bought it back for $16,500 and 
kept it operating for thirty-five years. 


In 1899. the Ray brothers sold the North Mill 
and another mill in Franklin to the American 
Woolen Company for one hundred thousand 
dollars. During World War One, it operated 
twenty-four hours filling Government con- 
tracts. 


THE CARYVILLE MILL 


The second mill in town, was started in 1813 
by Joseph Fairbanks the great grandson of 
George Fairbanks the first settler of Bogastow 
(Millis). The elder Fairbanks, with his neighbors, 
built the famous stone house that was a refuge 
against the Indians during the King Philip War. 


William Cary bought the mill from his father- 
in-law, Fairbanks in 1848. He owned the mill 
for sixteen years during which he rebuilt and 
enlarged it. He also built three tenement 
houses. 


In thirty of his successful business years, he 
produced from seventy-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of goods an- 
nually, The mill seems to have changed hands 
several times. 


During World War One, this mill was running 
on a twenty-four hour basis while producing 
supplies of silk yarn for cartilage bags. 


in 1965, the mill started operating by the Roar- 
ing Brook Spinning Corporation manufacturers 
of woolen and synthetic yarns. The business 
employed sixty people. After this company 
closed the mill lay idle. 


The mill eventually became the property of the 
Town of Bellingham. After cleaning up the 
grounds, the Town had both the mill and the 
dam torn down. 


THE RED MILL 


in the mid 1800’s, cloth manufacturing began on 
the Charles River, above the North Bellingham Mill. 
Dwight Colburn of Dedham was the owner. At one 
time, he employed sixty men. Mr. Colburn, who 
learned the business from his father, continued the 
business in Holliston and in Bellingham at the Red 
Mill. 


in 1841, he sold the factory and connected proper- 
ty to Bates and Arnold, owners of the North Bel- 
lingham Mill. Older people in town remember 
seeing portions of the walls still standing. 


The North Belling- 
ham Mill located on 
Maple Street. 


The Caryville Mull 
about 1870 with the 
tenter bars for 


stretching and drying 
*cloth. 
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The Red Mill in 1852. 


THE CHILSON FACTORY 

In the early 1800's there was a small cotton 
factory in the area of Hoag Lake, which is now 
Silver Lake, on Peters River. 

William Chilson had bought three cow com- 
mon rights in this land bounded at the north 
by the Charles River and at the south by Attle- 
boro and the Pawtucket River, now Blackstone 
River in 1699. At this time there was no town of 
Bellingham. 

Martin Chilson, owner of the factory, em- 
ployed twelve persons. 

However, in 1834, because of bankruptcy, he 
was forced to surrender to trustees, Rita Scott 
and Paul Chilson, for a number of creditors: 
“two houses, two barns, the cotton house, 
blacksmith shop, shed etc., with about ninety 
acres where he lived, with water power and all 
his personal property, fire engine, two horses, 
chaise, broadcloths, calicoes, goods in his store, 
unfinished wagons, hay, tools, furniture, etc., 
together with a claim on the American Insurance 
Company for a fire in his factory.” 


SOUTH MILFORD FACTORY 

In 1755 Dr. John Corbett sought to build a 
dam and sawmill in Bellingham but was refused. 
The first mill in Mendon, then almost 100 years 
old, was located on the same road hardly a mile 
away. In 1812 land on both sides of the Charles 
River was sold by Corbett’s great grandson, Dr. 
Scammell III, to Penniman Scammell and Com- 
pany. The firm employed eleven persons. Major 
Samuel Penniman, son of landlord Sam Penni- 
man, who kept a tavern opposite the Green Store 
in South Milford, was at its head. The Major 


was born in 1773 and died in 1845. Besides his 


Perkins Handkerchief Shop in 1907 
located at 1969 site of Assumption 
Church parking lot. 


woolen business he collected straw braid for 
miles around from housewives to make bonnets 
in his factory. 

“The Bellingham Woolen and Cotton Manu- 
factory” is mentioned in a history of this in- 
dustry as one of the earliest to be incorporated 
by the state. It was located on the Bellingham 
side of the Charles River at the Bellingham- 
Mendon town line on Hartford Avenue. 

The Mill had two sets of machinery in 1837 
and made twenty-four thousand yards annually. 

In 1840, following the panic of 1837, Moses 
Whiting of Milton took over control of the mill 
due to a judgement against the company. He 
kept the mill for almost twenty years, selling it 
to Chilson and Fisk of Milford im 1859 who 
resold it the following year to Thayer and 
Sweet of Hopkinton, The Mill burned down in 
1868. 

The pond is called Factory Pond on old maps. 


RAKEVILLE 

The area around Jenks Reservoir, in the south 
end of town, was once commonly known as 
Rakeville. Gerard O. Wilcox, who settled here 
in 1848, made rakes and forks. His business 
grew to include cards for woolen mills and a 
variety of agricultural tools. He drew customers 
from many countries. One year his products 
grossed $18,000. with the aid of twenty em- 
ployees. 

At this same time, rowboats were being built 
by Harvey Grant and Adams Barber Jr. in a 
small tannery on Peters River at Crooks Corner. 

This area was also called Mechanicsville as 
is verifed on authentic maps used in the 1858 


period. ; 
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Continued on the next page 


THE BOOT INDUSTRY 


A large amount of boots and shoes were pro- 
duced in the middle and late 1800’s. At one time 
there were four boot and shoe factories operat- 
ing. 


From 1848 to 1874, Edwin and William Fair- 
banks, whose houses still stand in Caryville, 
made “boots for western trade”. In one year 
7000 cases at 12 pairs a case were put out by 
workmen. In 1864 more Bellingham men worked 
on boots than at any other occupation. 


The town lost a great deal with the death of 
William Fairbanks, his brother Edwin having 
sold out years before. Executors of the estate 
tried to continue the business but on July 25, 
1875, the factory burned down and was a com- 
plete loss. 


In the late 1800’s, freight cars carrying barrels 
of animal hoofs were unloaded at Rand’s 
Crossing and taken, by horse and wagon, to 
Barber’s Glue Factory. Glue was used in sizing 
in the manufacturing of cloth in Woonsocket 
factories. Today, this building is located at the 
back of Warren Whiting’s home, on South Main 
Street as an extension. 


William Fairbank’s boot shop in Caryville. 


BOX POND MILL 


In the late ’30’s E. P. Hebert of Woonsocket 
built a large modern Manufacturing plant at 
Box Pond and conducted the Blackstone Wool 
Combing Company there for a few years. 


The Winslow Leather Company and Tilton 
Tanning Company bought the property around 
1955 for the business of curing and processing 
hides. 

Armour Leather Company, Winslow Leather 
Division was the next occupant of the building. 
Up to this time the plant had steady employ- 
ment for many Bellinghamites, even during 
some periods on a second shift. After a few years 
of prosperity foreign-made tannery substitutes, 
at a much lower price, forced the mill to become 
idle and to be put on the market for sale. During 
the period 1960-65 the mill was stripped of 
machinery. 

In 1969 three companies occupy the building. 

Teachman-Perry Machine Company, formerly 
of Woonsocket for 50 years, employs nine men 
and specializes in the milling of heavy machinery 
which is sold primarily on the eastern seaboard. 


Benzanoid Organics Inc. came from Attleboro 
in 1966 and manufactures dyestuffs for inter- 
mediate cloth, rugs, etc. They employ seventeen 
people. 

Organic Chemical Corporation, established 
in 1967, is the sales agency, primarily for Ben- 
zanoid Organics products and employs three 
people. 
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The Boston Post Cane 


In 1909 the Boston Post newspaper 
established a long standing tradition 
to honor the most senior resident of 
each town in their distribution 
district. It was in that year, 108 years 
ago, that the newspaper publisher 
sent 700 canes to Selectmen of 
various New England towns with the 
instructions to present it to their 
oldest male resident. The recipient 
was to be the “keeper of the cane” 
until his death and then it would be 


passed on to the next oldest resident. 


It isa handsome cane made from 
African black ebony. The knob is 
fashioned from gold. In 1930 women 
became eligible to receive the cane. 
Bellingham continued this tradition 
for many years, in fact the tradition 
outlasted the newspaper. 


Due to its historical significance, the 
Historical Commission no longer 
presents the original cane to the 
eldest resident of the town, but does 
honor that person and the tradition, 
by presenting a replica cane. 


Some have labeled it a newspaper 
stunt, others call it a tradition. 
Whether you choose to call it a 
tradition or a stunt is irrelevant today 
as we are pleased to honor Joitiben 
Patel, the oldest resident of 
Bellingham with a replica cane and a 
certificate. 


PAST HOLDERS OF THE BOSTON POST CANE 


Melissa Holbrook 
Proctor P. Cook 
Cane lost for 35 years 
Glendolene Lee 

Mary Zajak 


Alanson Bates 
John H. Eaton 
Patrick T. Allen 
Edwin Mignault 


Unfortunately, the cane was lost for 
many years and the tradition passed 


away. The cane was presented to 
William Byron 
George C. MacMaster 
Joseph Hoar 

Alonzo Whitney 
Marion H. Williams 
Philomena Guillet 
Eugene Rhodes 


Proctor Prosperity Cook when he 
Charlotte Ollenberger 


Cecile Dalpe 
Joseph Cucci 
Mary “May” Vater 
Mabel Massart 
Mary Leveille 


was 93 years of age. Mr. Cook died in 
a car accident on Dec. 3, 1940. He 
had the cane with him at the time of 
the accident. His great grandson, 
Carleton Gaskill Jr. located the cane 
35 years later and presented it to the 


MM 
Bellingham Historical Commission. 


BELLINGHAM BEFORE IT BECAME BELLINGHAM. 


The Land that would later become Bellingham, was 
once part of Mendon who celebrated its 300 anniver- 
sary this year. Also, a bit of it was included in Wren- 
tham, which was all at one time, part of Dedham. 


During the King Philip War, residents that lived in the 
part that is now New England, left the area and re- 
turned to Dedham to have a better chance of surviv- 
ing. Dedham was fortified. Although, there may have 
been a fort just to the north of where the North Bel- 
lingham Cemetery is now. 


In 1691, after the King Philip War was over, Colonists 
began to spread out. At that time, the Dedham Se- 
lectmen sent two men to this area to exam the land 
that later became Bellingham. The men reported back 
that the land was not worth laying out in a divident 
(division) 


About five years later, a committee met in Dedham 
and determined that this area contained about twen- 
ty-one hundred acres. They agreed to draw lots for 
about one hundred acres each. Whatever Jot he drew, 
he would own. 


Jacob Bartlett and Nicholas Cook are considered Bel- 
lingham’s two pioneers. They took part in this draw- 
ing. They each accepted the place where each had 
already been living, although, when the boundary line 
between Massachusetts and Rhode Island was drawn, 
Bartlett ended up in Rhode Island.. 


in another transaction, Edward Rawson, born in Eng- 
land was the first white owner of what is now 
Caryville and North Bellingham. In 1637, he and his 
wife Rachel settled in Newbury where he held several 
offices. At the age of twenty-three, he became a 
member of the General Court (the governing body of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony). This required him to 
live in Boston on Bromfield Street once called Raw- 
son’s Lane. 


In 1650 he became Secretary of the Colony and held 
that office until his death. His salary rose from twenty 
to eighty pounds as his family increased to twelve 
children. His family was not supported by his salary 
alone, as he was granted land by the General Court. 


One such tract included both what we know as North 
Bellingham and Caryville. it became known as Raw- 
son’s Farm which was about one third of Bellingham. 


He sold three hundred acres and gave his eldest son 
eight hundred acres. During his life time, he sold or 
distributed so much land to his children that his estate 
was found insolvent. . 


Our town was named after the third governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, Sir Richard Bellingham. 
He served several times as deputy governor and three 
times as governor. 


Governor Bellingham was born in England where he 
was educated as a lawyer. After arriving in Boston, he 
joined the church. At that time, one could not become 
a citizen unless he belonged to a church and was ac- 
cepted as a freeman by vote. 


Governor Bellingham was described as having a domi- 
neering and quarrelsome disposition. Some of his ac- 
tions were a little strange. 


After his wife died, he was at a gathering where he 
happened to notice this young lady, Miss Penham. 
She and her male companion had already announced 
their bans for marriage. Bellingham decided that he 
wanted to marry Miss Penham. When he announced 
his decision, Miss Penham’s brother, approached the 
Governor and told him that his sister and her male 
friend had already announced their bans for marriage. 
Bellingham ignored the brother and said he would 
marry Miss Penham performing the marriage himself. 
He said "am | not a magistrate and cannot a magis- 
trate perform a marriage”. He then defied the law of 
the land by performing the marriage himself. He, 
therefore, became Penelope Pelham’s husband. 


A partition was presented to the General Court on 
November 26, 1719 to form our town by a group of 
men from the area selected to do so. 


On November 27, 1719, the General Court approved 
of the partition providing that a learned orthodox min- 
ister “be procured and settled in the town “ within the 
next three years and the name of the town be Belling- 


» 


ham”. 


When the men left this area to partition the General 
Court, the name of the town was to be “Westham”. 
How the name came to be Bellingham, we will never 
know because it was never recorded. 

MAC 


Euclide Fleuette was born in Canada on June 19, 1908. He died on December 19, 1967. He became a 
Bellingham Policeman in 1933 and was sworn in as Police Chief in 1937. He served as Chief for a span 


of 30 years. 


He was completely dedicated to his job being on call 24 hours a day — seven days a week. For years, 
he operated from his home on Cross Street. Back then, his telephone was his only link with the 
inhabitants of Bellingham. There was very little crime in Bellingham while he was Chief. In fact, he 
was a one man force. Later, he had an office in the town hall. After he retired, the room was 


dedicated and named for him. 


Each year, before Halloween and before schools dismissed for the summer, he spoke to the students 
about safety on the streets and in town. In his friendly way, he made sure the children in town knew 
how to behave when they were outside the home and what to do if there was trouble. 


In his younger years, he was a Golden Gloves Champion. He swam across Silver Lake every day until 
the ice got too thick for him to do so. He was an extremely rugged man and highly respected by 
those who knew him. 


Euclide and his wife Jeannette (who sometimes acted in place of the Chief) had two children —Marcel 
and the late Lee who served as Dog Officer for several years. 
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CAN YOU IDENTIFY THESE AUTOMOBILES? 


ANSEWERS ARE ON PAGE 15. 
li 


_MAP OF THE TOWN OF BELLINGHAM IN 1919 


SCALE: ONE INCH TO MILE 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY 
Sir Walter Scott 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
“This is my own, my native land”? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign stand? 
if such there breathe, go mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch concentred ail in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


A-GOIN’ 
Frank L. Stanton 
If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
if it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
‘Taint no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep a-tryin’-Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills your crop; 
Keep a-goin’! 

Though ‘tis work to reach the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 

S’pose you're out 0’ ev'ry dime, 
Gittin’ broke ain’t any crime; 
Tell the world you're feeling prime- 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 

Keep a-goin’! 

See the wild birds on the wing, 

Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 

When you feel like sighin’, sing- 
Keep a-goin’! 


SOCKET 
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BROTHERS of the BRUSH 


The following rules will be observed at all times: 


af 


10. 


a ta 


Meetings are to be conducted 
according to Parlimentary [sic] 
procedure. 

Permission to speak is gained by raising 
your hand and being recoginzed [sic] by 
the chairman. 

Any brother caught making noises 
(speaking out of turn, laughing, 
snickering, whistling etc.) after the 
chairman raps the favel [sic] three times 
will be fined 10 cents 
Any brother having obscene thoughts 
or making obscene gestures will be 
fined 10 cents 
Any brother cussing (including damn 
and hell) will be fined 10 cents. 

Any brother caught with his hat 
removed at the meeting will be fined 10 
cents. 
Any brother late for a meeting will be 
fined 10 cents. 

Any brother leaving the room without 
permission of the chairman or sheriff 
will be fined 10 cents. 
Any brother caught without his button 
with the exception of during working 
hours, within the town limits will be 
fined 25 cents. 

Any brother not completing an assigned 
task will be fined $1.00. 

Each brother will pay $1.00 dues per 
month. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


1/7. 


18. 
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20. 
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Any brother divulging information 
concerning wheather [sic] his beard is 
placed on or under the covers at night 
will be fined $37.89. 

Any brother failing to attend a metting 
[sic] unless previously excused will be 
fined 50 cents. 

Any brother caught without his button, 
card or hat will be fined 25 cents. 

Any brother caught with his hat 
removed will be fined 25 cents. 

All brothers attending Brothers of the 
Brush activities must be dressed 
according to the rules of their charter. 
There will be an initiation fee of $2.00 
for Badge and Certificate 

Any Brother of the Brush requesting a 
shaving permit will be fined $2.00 after 
his beard has been growing, and any 
Brother who shaves and wants to grow 
a beard will be fined $2.00. 

Any person who wants to wear a false 
beard will have to have a shaving 
permit and a Brother of the Brush 
button. 

Any member missing more than three 
meetings, in subsection [sic] without a 
good cause will be releived [sic] of duty. 


BROTHERS OF THE BRUSH 


MAIN COMMITTEE 


Clarence Cook, Chairman 
Lee Fleuette, Sheriff 

Al Pearson, Treasurer 
Bill Elzroth, Secretary 


Brad Jewett, Activizy Chairman 
Bucky Lariviere, Purchasing Agent 


Leo King 


ROLL CALL MEMBERS 


Vic Brodeur 
Clifford Eisner 
Richard Hutchinson, 


Auction Chairman 
John Lariviere 
Antonio Marcotte 
Donald Moore 
Jim Manning 
Stan Newcomb 
John Rovedo 
Bernard Raeke 
Bill Rathier 


John Wojcik, Dance Chairman 
Albert Grennon 
Ed Melloni 

Dave Leeman 
Ray Casavant 
Steve Lincoln 
‘Carl Rosenlund 
Allen Kough 

- Howard Burr 

Bill Cook 

Phil Morin 
Brannis Maillet 
Thomas Dorsi 
Walter Woodman 
Joseph Ustinovich 
John Otto 
Warren Crimmings 
Lon Fonrain 
Theodore Arcand 
Marcel Arel 
Roland Arcand 
Robert Melville 
John Taylor 

Bill Spear 
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Raymond Lemire 
Roger Arcand 
Philip Sears 
Henry Lemire, Jr. 
Leo Poirier 

Jules Jacques 

Jim Thompson 
Jos, Fleuette 
Mike Butler 

Tom Kierstead 
John Enos 
George Lacroix 
James Ferrucci 
Arthur Wheeler 
Guy Fleuerte 
John Silvia 

Fred Watier 

Paul Bokoski 
Raymond Lemieux 
Bryn Murphy 
Tony Dacosta 
Roland Desmarais 
John Hebert 

Stan Waselewski 
Robert J. Dessarlois 
Charles Gerrior 
Richard Sutherland 
Tex Benoit 
Kenneth Zion 
Don White 

Al Doherty 
James Bowling 
Joseph Bileau 
George Ringer 
Wilfred Arcand 


WOODS IN WINTER 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


When winter winds are piercing chill, 
And through the hawthorn biows the gale. 
With solemn feet | tread the hill’ 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Though the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these solitudes.; 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung. 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle hung. 


Where from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 
Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 

And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sing out their mellow lay, 
And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale desert woods! Within your crowd; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! My ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
| hear it in the opening year, 
| listen, and it cheers me long. 


MAIL BOX 
To Whom it May Concern; 
My name is Joyce Myers and | live across the i street 
from a man named Russell Wilson in Sandia, Texas. He 
receives a publication from you that contains historical 
articles and poems from your area. He has shared it 
with me and although | am younger than he is and not 
from your town, | have learned so much and enjoyed it 
so much, I’m wondering if you would consider sending it 
to me fora contribution. The last publication had an 
article about the Grange and | enjoyed that so much. 
Thank you for educating those of us who weren't 
brought up in rural areas. 1 for one truly appreciate 
your publication. Sincerely, 
Joyce Myers 


i) 


DEATHS 
Normand W. Allain 
John J. Angelini 
Roland LJ. Biron 
Janet M. (Breau) Beaudet 
Saige M Bradbury BHS 2011 
Gail A.(Towndrow)} Bernoir 
Virginia Call 
Pauline D. (Gendron) Croteau 
Pauline Daudelin 
Crystal Dumont BHS 2002 
Raymond V. Dumont 
Graydon Fenner 
Clarence Fournier 
Cathy (Gaudini) Genereux BHS 2074 
Jeanne E. (Menard) Gerrior 
Frances A. (Starzak) Haczynski 
Donna A. Brouillette Landry BHS 1977 
Paul Maguire 
David A. Marcet 
Gerald L. Marchand 
Robert Metcalf 
Bruce A. Monroe 
Lucille Nadoinny 
Leona {Moore} Nicolette 
Thomas Patterson 
Pauline B. (Morse) Pietrantonio 
Frances L. (Brogan) Prior 
Herve E. Richer 
Louise Thibedeau 
Ralph W. Steeves 
Margaret C. (Connor) Wyatt 


DONATIONS 
June A. Merrick 
Joyce S. Myers 
Florence Remillard 
Claire M. Johns in memory of Remillard siblings; 

Roland Remillard; Bertrand Remillard; Arthur 
Remillard; Annette Masse; Constance Chicione; and 
Beatrice Remillard 


Automobiles 

1. 1964 Mustang, 4 seater semi-sports Car: 
2. 1961 Pontiac Tempest, mid size, 4 cylinders 
3.1958 Thunderbird, Restyled from 1955 
4. 1956 Packard, last of the breed 
5. 1957 Oldsmobile, protective bumpers 
6. 1958 Rambler, compact station wagon 
7. 1947 Kaiser, unusual slab-sided styling 
8. 1922 Essex, first inexpensive sedan 
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